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DECATUR TRIES A BOOK FAIR 


KENNETH F. DucHac* 


Ir was eleven o’clock the evening our 
Book Fair closed. I was unhitching a 
forty pound plaster deer that had 
decorated the balcony at the rear of 
the library stacks. 

“At least these deer didn’t drop 
during the fair,” I remarked to Mr. 
McCully, in some wonder considering 
our installation technique. “In fact, 
none of the decorations fell.” 

At that moment the wire that had 
held for a week parted and the deer 
hurtled to disaster on the floor below. 
Mr. McCully was scratched on a 
finger and accounted for the only 
casualty reported from Decatur’s first 
annual Book Fair. 

In retrospect, we were rather auda- 
cious trying to work up a program in 
six weeks, particularly the busy li- 
brary and bookstore weeks in Octo- 
ber and November. We had ambitious 
plans for exhibits, speakers and dec- 
oration. We started without a budget, 
and without earmarked funds. No 
one had worked on a book fair. Oh, 
three of us had attended other book 
fairs, of course, in large metropolitan 
centers. The ingredients for a smash 
flop were there—a green staff for a 
cardinal event. 

On November 12 the fair opened. 
During that week, we had about a 
thousand books on display. We had 
two speakers on separate evenings. 
(We had turned down another desir- 
able speaker because of conflict in 
dates.) We had two autographing 
parties. We served coffee each after- 
noon and evening. Soft music played. 
Two people won books. About 5000 
people attended. 

By November 18 we were planning 
next year’s fair. 


* Assistant Librarian, Decatur, Ill., Public Library. 


The development of this thing? 
How is it done? What are the prob- 
lems, the purpose? Who can do it? 

The book fair is a relatively new 
thing. It is a merchandiser’s enter- 
prise, designed to sell, promote, to 
attract attention. You deal in a com- 
modity. It is logical that large metro- 
politan department stores organize 
huge book fairs. 

But the public library—can it jus- 
tify a book fair within its walls? We 
approached it positively. Libraries 
sell books, if not for cash. Books are 
our commodity as well as the book- 
store’s. We do a public service by 
calling special attention to worth- 
while books. The justification seems 
implicit in the purpose—to show 
books to people in a relaxed atmos- 
phere. It logically extends a tradi- 
tional library aim. 

The most heartening thing we 
found in the book fair is that a rela- 
tively small library CAN produce 
such a function. But where does one 
begin? 

You must of course have space for 
a book fair. The Decatur Public Li- 
brary had space planned for stack 
extension available. Next year it will 
be a room for young adults, and will 
not be available. We have already 
planned to use the adult reading 
room for next year. The necessary 
space is relative then. Our room this 
year was 30’ x 23’. 

The Decatur Book Fair started 
with a simple remark by Miss Muriel 
E. Perry, Librarian of the Decatur 
Public Library. “Why don’t we have 
a book fair during Book Week?” was 
the remark at a book week commit- 
tee meeting early in October. At that 
time we decided to explore the possi- 
bilities. Three days later we had a 
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meeting with William C. McCully, 
manager of Haines & Essick Co. book 
department, to discuss the possibility. 
From that time on the book fair was 
set, and responsibilities assigned. 

At this meeting we arranged with 
Mr. McCully to provide books for 
the week from his well-stocked and 
active department. In addition to this 
assent, Mr. McCully and Haines & 
Essick Co. also aided greatly in plan- 
ning and setting up the fair. (He also 
furnished a clerk for a minimum of 
four hours each day.) 


’ There are other possibilities for 
acquiring the books for a fair. Pub- 
lishers or jobbers might well agree 
to help. Or, if you do not wish to sell 
books, a generous assortment of new 
books the library has purchased could 
be used, preferably in their dust 
wrappers. 

Our arrangement with Haines & 
Essick was very loose. They agreed 
to furnish the books and decorations. 
We were to furnish space, staff and 
arrange for speakers, publicity. 


It had been our idea to sell books 
at the fair. This was received with 
reservation by Mr. McCully. He was 
interested in good will, not sales, and 
thought there might be objections 
from other local booksellers. We said 
we would be willing to take the criti- 
cism of other book dealers since this 
event was arranged rapidly and was 
experimental. There was the incon- 
trovertible fact, also, that there is no 
other local book department large 
enough to furnish sufficient stock for 
a sizeable book fair. 


With this aspect provided for, we 
worked ahead into an idea. The Chil- 
dren’s Book Week theme, we decided, 
should remain in the juvenile depart- 
ment. 

It was a natural conclusion we 
reached when we found Christmas 
decorations were available for the 
week, to build around “Give a Book 
for Christmas”. We could offer books 
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for sale and arranged to wrap them 
as gifts at the fair. - 

Arranging for speakers was done 
with little deliberation. At such short 
notice we tried only names we knew 
who lived in our general area. Nego- 
tiations were successful with Herbert 
S. Zim, who is Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of IIli- 
nois and author of many popular 
titles. He agreed to speak and auto- 
graph his books on the evening of 
November 14. 

Mrs. Beth Wilson, a _ personal 
acquaintance of Miss Perry, was en- 
gaged for a similar session for No- 
vember 16. Mrs. Wilson is a Chicago 
commercial artist who illustrated 
Robert Grimes’ recent “Grandpa 
Toggle’s Wonderful Book.” 

Lillian Budd, author of “April 
Snow”, very generously agreed to 
give us the only date she had avail- 
able, but it unfortunately conflicted 
with Mr. Zim’s evening. 

The schedule for book fair adver- 
tising was arranged with Nelius 
Martin, who is in charge of library 
displays. The two outside exhibit 


. cases were slated for two weeks pre- 


vious to the book fair. Bulletin boards 
and inside display case were filled 
with pertinent materials. 

During the week, one outside case 
had children’s Book Week material, 
the other, book fair promotion. 

Other advertising preceding the 
book fair included two different mim- 
eographed throwaways which were 
tucked into all books checked out at 
the library and into all bookstore 
packages. 

A quarter page mimeographed 
sheet was inserted in a Haines and 
Essick mailing of 1600 circulars to 
bookstore customers. This contact 
was a completely new departure for 
the library. 

All of this material was similar— 
invitation to attend, program an- 
nouncement, etc. 

A children’s book window at 
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Haines & Essick during the week was 
spotlighted with a large sign—‘Visit 
the Book Fair, Decatur Public Li- 
brary, November 12-17.” 

In addition to this general promo- 
tion, letters were sent to forty-five 
club presidents with a request that 
they be read at meetings. This meas- 
ure received overwhelming coopera- 
tion. 

Miss Perry sent another eighty odd 
personal letters of invitation in addi- 
tion to a full time staff effort across 
the circulation desk. 

An arrangement with the Decatur 
Herald and Review for space in the 
Sunday edition for November 11 was 
made. This evolved into nearly a full 
page in the main news section with 
pictures of both speakers, half-a- 
dozen book reviews, an annotated list 
of twenty-five new books, program of 
the fair, and cuts of two of Mrs. 
Wilson’s illustrations. A quarter page 
ad from Haines & Essick appeared in 
the society section on the same date. 

Books for the fair were selected by 
Mr. McCully and this writer. A 
simple inventory was made by title, 
on 3 x 5 card per title. As books were 
sold, cards for titles were removed 
from the inventory file. 

On Sunday November 11, the fair 
was assembled. Nine old tables, vin- 
tage 1875-1895, were covered with red 
crepe paper and surrounded with 
brick-crepe paper flounced; they 
never looked better. Six foot display 
candy canes and artificial evergreen 
boughs were supported on the Wedg- 
wood blue walls. From the ceiling 
hung red and silver foil expansion 
chains. Two plaster deer, previously 
mentioned, attached to large red 
stars hung from the balcony railing. 

A store window display piece of 
pecky cypress, 7 feet high, five feet 
wide, with two benches and two harp- 
shaped pieces of the same wood were 
also used to focus the exhibit. 

Books were divided into natural 
groupings—by age for children, into 
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art, home arts, religion, humor, gen- 
eral non-fiction, and fiction for adults, 
and one table of Christmas books. 

In the setting — Wedgwood blue 
walls and a brick red and gray 
asphalt tile floor, it emerged an 
attractive room, colorful and bright. 

The cash register provided was a 
simple adding machine type. Our 
staff easily learned the mechanics of 
recording a sale. Wrapping materials 
were installed in the cash register’s 
corner. 

Leaflets announcing books were 
distributed liberally around the room. 
With our speakers’ books piled high 
in the center of the room, we were 
ready to operate. 

Monday morning we _ counted 
change and started our fair, 9 to 9 
daily. The phonograph softly ground 
out everything from Bach to Gould 
12 hours a day. Coffee was served 
each afternoon and evening, courtesy 
of a local restaurant. Cups were fur- 
nished by a local restaurant supply 
firm. 

We had filled a fish bowl with pen- 
nies for all to guess the number. The 
closest guesser won his choice of any 
book at the fair. (We had two win- 
ners—a nine year old girl who chose 
the “Golden Cycyclopedia”, and a 
young lady who, with her boy friend’s 
help, selected “Baron at the Ballet.’’) 

A local florist sent us three beauti- 
ful chrysanthemum plants that pro- 
vided the final touch. 

Both local radio stations cooper- 
ated to the fullest. Spot announce- 
ments ran all week, and an interview 
with Mrs. Wilson was aired the day 
she was in town. An on the spot pro- 
gram, tape recorded, describing the 
fair, and two programs by Miss Perry 
and the writer on Sunday and Mon- 
day completed the circuit of radio 
appeal. 

The fair week was, as expected, 
hectic. Long hours, letdown on regu- 
lar work to run the fair, added de- 
mands from Children’s book week 
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activities, all made for confusion in a 
regulated institution. By the time we 
closed the door to the last customer 
Saturday night, we were sure a week 
was long enough. 

The jaundiced view has since re- 
treated. We are convinced the Book 
Fair was worth the energy expended. 
We made new, congenial contacts 
during the week—many visitors had 
never been in the library. Various 
staff members have reported continu- 
ing approval from their personal con- 
tacts around town. An aura of good 
feeling toward the Fair and the li- 
brary still shimmers in the air. 

Haines & Essick Co. made a rea- 
sonable number of sales which Mr. 
McCully counts as healthy plus busi- 
ness. 

I believe we demonstrated a num- 
ber of things with our Book Fair. 

1. It was a good example of how 
bookstores and libraries can work 
together. There is no doubt in our 
minds that it works to their mutual 
advantage. 

2. Any public library but the 
smallest can manage to stage a book 
fair. Books are available and authors 
are most generous with their time. 

3. Imexperienced but resourceful 
personnel can manage a book fair 
efficiently. 

4. At least two months of prep- 
aration is desirable. 

5. The Book Fair displayed a 
high degree of community coopera- 
tion. 
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6. The focus on books as personal 
possessions was definitely achieved. 
We believe Decatur owns and is giv- 
ing many more personal books this 
year. 


Several things we found we had 
not adequately provided for. After 
the fair started we installed large 
signs in the building directing people 
to the fair. We found the small signs 
were not adequate. 


We had no sign “Books are for 
sale” in the library so that many of 
our visitors asked if they were for 
sale. Another year we will provide 
signs telling the purpose, arrange- 
ment and outstanding features of the 
fair. This is very important. It would 
have saved explaining and some un- 
certainty. 

Our mimeographed throwaway leaf- 
lets were only adequate. An attrac- 
tive group of leaflets would do a 
much more forceful promotion job. 

These mistakes were all part of a 
hasty job. We worked with limited 
resources and many times it was 
strictly hit or miss. 

The most important thing we pass 
on from this event is: smaller libra- 
ries can and should stage such pro- 
grams. If they serve only to increase 
your local popularity, or to make 
people book conscious, they show 
your town that you are alive and 
moving. You even refresh people’s 
memories that you have books to 
lend for no charge. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARIAN IN TODAY’S 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


MAurRINE SELFT 


WHEN the English department of a 
modern high school undertakes to 
develop a program that will meet the 
needs and interests of today’s youth, 
it is most important that there be 
complete cooperation between the 
teacher and the school librarian. Per- 
haps we may even say that such a 
program in English is impossible 
without the role which the librarian 
plays. 

It was nearly four years ago that 
the English department at Jackson- 
ville High School began a complete 
revision of its four-year program of 


‘of English, Jacksonville, Ill., High 
ool. 


* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the I.L.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of ‘For 
School Librarians’’ column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 
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English.’ Both teachers and admin- 
istrators felt the need for more care- 
fully planned courses which would 
insure the steady growth of the 
child’s communications skills. They 
wanted to provide those experiences 
in the use of language which would 
appeal to the interests of modern 
youth and which would, at the same 
time, be of real value in meeting the 
demands of the modern world. 

In summer workshop sessions the 
teachers planned a series of resource 
units. They chose a theme for each 
year as follows: “Orientation” for 
the ninth grade, “Broadening Our 
Horizons” for the tenth grade, “The 
American Scene” for the eleventh 
grade, and “A Senior’s Design for 
Living” for the twelfth grade. Each 
resource unit consists of many inte- 
grated activities in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening built around 
a theme and designed to contribute 
to the personal-social development of 
each child. They hoped to develop 
(1) mature personalities, (2) indi- 
viduals who can solve their own 
problems, (3) critical thinkers, (4) 
discriminating users of the mass 
media of communication, (5) indi- 
viduals who are prepared for citi- 
zenship in a democracy, and (6) 


1 This revision was undertaken with the help of 
a team of consultants from the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program with Dr. John J. 
DeBoer as chairman of the team. Co-chairmen of 
the curriculum revision in English at Jacksonville 
are Emma Mae Leonhard and Maurine Self. 
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individuals who are well-adjusted to 
our present world. 

The librarian’ at Jacksonville High 
School has played an important part 
in the planning and executing of this 
type of curriculum in English. To- 
gether with the teachers she has 
planned lessons in the use of the 
library for the four years, aiming at 
the gradual growth of the student’s 
ability to use the library tools and 
the broadening of his experience 
with library materials. She has 
worked with the teachers building 
extensive bibliographies for the re- 
source units and year by year adding 
new materials. She gathers collections 
of materials for the classroom and 
has them on hand at the appointed 
time. She also has an important part 
to play in the free-reading program, 
which is an integral part of the entire 
plan. 

Perhaps the plan for instruction in 
the use of the library deserves a 
more detailed description. First of all, 
it should be understood that skill in 
finding information is taught when 
the students have problems which 
require information and not as an 
isolated skill. “Skill in locating in- 
formation develops best under the 
conditions of a problem-centered cur- 
riculum in which young people grow 
in their ability to recognize significant 
problems, in their desire to find ans- 
wers to questions, and in their knowl- 
edge of sources of information on a 
variety of subjects.” ° 

An introduction to the library is a 
part of the first unit of the freshman 
year, “Getting Acquainted.” All ninth 
grade classes meet in the library for 
several days in succession. They are 
given a plan of the library, learning 
to locate all the important tools— 
encyclopedias, card catalog, Readers’ 


?The librarian at Jacksonville High School is 
Irene Ainsworth. 

® DeBoer, John J., Kaulfers, Walter V., Miller, 
Helen Rand, Teaching Secondary English. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 
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Guide, and the like. They learn about 
the Dewey Decimal System and how 
the books are shelved. They also be- 
come acquainted with the rules of the 
library and how to be a good citizen 
in their use of the library. 

In the sophomore year the classes 
review the instruction given in the 
freshman year. In addition, there are 
lessons on the use of the encyclo- 
pedias and an introduction to the 
use of the Readers’ Guide. Some- 
times, if the need arises, classes begin 
to use this tool near the end of the 
ninth grade. 

In the junior year the unit called 
“Regional America” brings the classes 
to the library again, this time for 
more extensive instruction.in the use 
of the Readers’ Guide, magazines, 
and pamphlets. Each student chooses 
a state for special study and learns to 
compile a bibliography. 

The senior classes return to the 
library on a number of occasions dur- 
ing the year, thus reviewing their 
previous knowledge and extending it 
generally. The “Magazine Unit” calls 
for the study of magazines in order 
to classify them by types and to 
make critical analyses. The research 
theme, which each student writes at 
the end of the unit called “The Stu- 
dent’s Thinking Problems,” again 
calls for the compiling of a bibliog- 
raphy. A thorough study is made of 
reference books of all kinds, and 
there are many occasions during the 
year for the use of these tools. The 
Book Review Digest, for example, be- 
comes a useful tool in the unit called 
“Book Reviews.” 

It should be mentioned here that 
trips are made to the public library 
by all classes whenever the need 
arises. Especially in the senior year, 
the experience in the school library 
is supplemented by the use of ma- 
terials found in the public library. 

The resource units in each year of 
the Jacksonville program include ex- 
tensive bibliographies of all kinds of 
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library materials. The school libra- 
rian has rendered a valuable service 
in helping to build these bibliogra- 
phies and in helping to keep them 
up-to-date. She gathers these ma- 
terials when they are needed, some- 
times sending for additional materials 
from the public library and the state 
library. Sometimes special shelves 
are set aside in the library for these 
collections; sometimes collections are 
moved to the classroom to be read 
during class time. 

A few examples from each year will 
illustrate this phase of the librarian’s 
work. “Building Personality” in the 
ninth grade requires a collection of 
books on improving personality, eti- 
quette books for teen-agers, books on 
good grooming, and the like. Novels 
and biography depicting family life 
make up the list of materials for the 
unit called “Living Together in the 
Family.” Books of biography and 
fiction dealing with different voca- 
tions are included in the unit “Living 
Together at Work.” 

“The World of Science,” “The 
World of Human Achievement,” and 
“The World of Humor,” three units 
in the tenth grade, all require ex- 
tensive collections of materials. “The 
World of Humor” includes literature 
of all types—essays, poetry, short 
stories, and novels. “The Newspaper 
in the Modern World” naturally re- 
quires a collection of newspapers 
from many sources. 

The unit called “Regional Amer- 
ica” in the junior year has a 
bibliography of novels, short stories, 
essays, biography, and poetry, as 
well as magazine articles and pamph- 
lets of all kinds. “Pride in Work 
Well Done” calls for all kinds of vo- 
cational materials and biography. 

Plays and novels dealing with 
social problems furnish the basic ma- 
terial for panel discussions on con- 
troversial issues in the senior unit 
“The Student’s Thinking Problems.” 
All types of literature dealing with 
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the art of living are gathered to- 
gether for the unit called “The 
Senior’s Philosophical Problems.” In 
the creative writing class, a twelfth 
grade elective, one may find a col- 
lection of volumes of poetry or again 
a collection of essays as the students 
study first one type of writing and 
then another. 

On several occasions when students 
have been asked to evaluate the new 
program in English, they have 
placed high emphasis on the free- 
reading day which they usually have 
once a week. On that day a student 
may bring to class a library book of 
his own choice. In each year the 
student uses a different form of My 
Reading Design,* a device for keep- 
ing his individual reading record. 
The use of this record, which in- 
cludes a circle graph indicating “the 
major area of knowledge and human 
achievement,” encourages the student 
to expand his reading interests and 
enrich his experience through books 
by balancing his pattern of reading. 
Teachers do not require reports of 
these books, but in most classes there 
are frequent discussions in which the 
students share their enjoyable ex- 
periences with books and incidentally 
advertise their discoveries to others. 
It is the common belief of the teach- 
ers of English at Jacksonville that 
this part of the program accomplishes 
a great deal in creating an interest in 
reading and in encouraging the read- 
ing habit. 

The librarian has an important 
part in the administration of this part 
of the English program too. In fact, 
the busiest day of her school-week is 
Friday, the day chosen. by most 
classes for free-reading. She must 
find another dog story for Bob, 
another book about jet planes for 
John, another book “just as good as 
Seventeenth Summer” for Mary, one 


*Simpson, G. O., My Reading Design. (Forms 


A, B, C, D) The News-Journal, North Manchester, 
Indiana, 1946. 
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of the “classics” for Helen who plans 
to go to college and to teach English, 
and a book about insects for Jim 
whose chief interest is biology. All 
in all, meeting the leisure-reading de- 
mands of a large student body re- 
quires much patient guidance and 
sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the school librarian. 

It would be impossible to record 
the many conferences between the 
teacher of English and the librarian. 
Sometimes the librarian comes to a 
meeting of the department when she 
has something to share with all the 
teachers. She has countless numbers 
of sessions with individual teachers, 
each one sharing her latest discovery 
with the other. The librarian has 
copies of the resource units and is 
constantly on the alert for the latest 
materials. 

Both teachers and librarians are 
always searching for new aids in con- 
structing bibliographies around life- 
adjustment themes. Together they 
are building up a body of such ma- 
terials as Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations,’ Literature for Human 
Understanding,® Books for You,’ By 
Way of Introduction,*® and Index to 

* Taba, Hilda, eating Ladders tor Human Re- 
lations. Washington : erican Council on Educa- 
Hilda, Literature for Human Understand- 
ing. Washington: American Council on Education, 
19? Neville, Mark, Books for You: a List for 
Leisure Reading for Use by Students in Senior 
High Schools. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago, 1951. 

*Grim, Frances M., By Way of Introduction: A 

American 


Book List for Young People. Chicago: 
Library Association, 1947. 
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Reading Material for Use in Human 
Relations Programs in Secondary 
Schools.® Helpful bibliographies have 
appeared from time to time in The 
English Journal, such as “Books for 
Children from Broken Homes”*® and 
“The Home Around the World.” 
They are building a professional li- 
brary with such books as Rosen- 
blatt’s Literature as Exploration,'* 
Teaching Secondary Ené@lish** by 
DeBoer, Kaulfers, and Miller, and 
the many helpful publications of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. The library secures such 
magazine aids as Saturday Review 
of Literature, The New York Times 
Book Review, and Audio-Visual 
Guide, in addition to the usual 
library aids for book selection. 


The teachers of English at Jack- 
sonville are working together to build 
a curriculum which will meet the 
varying needs, interests, and abilities 
of modern youth. They believe that 
the school librarian’s contribution to 
such a curriculum is indispensable. 


®DeBoer, John J., Index to Reading Material 
for Use in Human Relations Programs in Secondary 
Schools, experimental edition. Sponsored by the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, 
March 1951. 

Eno, Isabel V., “Books for Children from 
Broken Homes,” The Enflish Journal 38 (October 
1949), pp. 457-458. 

11 Slocomb, Herlin, “Books and Behavior,” The 
English Journal 37 (November 1948), pp. 463-467. 

® Rosenblatt, Louise M., Literature as Explora- 
= New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

143 DeBoer, John J., Kaulfers, Walter V., Miller, 
Helen Rand, Teaching Secondary English. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1951. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAxFIELpD, Editor* 


THE MILNER LIBRARY 
ELEANOR WEIR WELCHt 


Tue oldest of the state supported 
college libraries — Milner Library at 
Illinois State Normal University has 
followed the traditional pattern of 
development. When the college 
opened it’s doors to the first students, 
it had a library: 103 government 
documents, the gift of Owen Lovejoy, 
plus some 56 reference titles, gifts 
and purchases. Of these, Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, the foreign lan- 
guage dictionaries, and Bartlett are 
still basic for a good library. But 
what use was made of 33 copies of 
Lippincott’s Universal Gazetteer? As 
in all colleges of that day the books 
students really read, Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, De Tocqueville, Goldsmith, 
even Shakespeare and Homer were 
found only in the two literary society 
libraries open to members after the 
weekly meetings. For twenty years 
these two “well selected libraries” 
were the only ones mentioned in the 
annual college catalog. By 1875 we 
read “The University Library is ex- 
cellent in character and contains 
1,000 valuable standard books. Ad- 
ditions are made from time to time.” 
But it was not until the revolution in 
college teaching in the late 80’s with 
it’s new move for broadening and 
enriching the curriculum that it be- 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division 
University of Illinois Library, Navy Pier. 

+ Librarian, and vice-president, Illinois Library 
Association. 


came imperative for students doing a 
college grade of professional work to 
have true library facilities. In 1890 
a librarian was employed for the first 
time. The book collection which had 
been kept in the President’s outer 
office up to that time was moved 
into rooms of its own and all books 
on the campus, the literary society 
libraries, the reference, the circulat- 
ing, the primary, the science and his- 
tory libraries, were unified into one 
collection. In 1892 the President re- 
ported to the College Board “There 
is a valuable library of over 7,000 
bound volumes and 15,000 pamph- 
lets. These books have been care- 
fully selected and there are scarcely 
any useless volumes in the collection, 
while new and desirable additions are 
being constantly made. The librarian 
gives instructions on the use of the 
library. It is the aim of both teachers 
and librarian to help the students to 
cultivate familiarity with good liter- 
ature and with the use of books.” 
Illinois State Normal University had 
a librarian, books, a suite of library 
rooms and a budget. But in one 
respect it differed from the majority 
of college libraries of the 90’s: very 
few colleges at that time were giving, 
as it did, all students 12 lessons on 
the use of books and libraries. Since 
then the administration has felt that 
the actual effectiveness of a library in 
a school or college may be measured 
by the extent its patrons, the stu- 
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dents, are able to use its resources 
independently. To feel at home in a 
library atmosphere, to be familiar 
with the sources necessary for daily 
class work, to be able to find infor- 
mation for himself, gives a student a 
sense of personal satisfaction and as- 
surance. The ability to carry on in- 
dependent research is the mark of an 
educated person. Particularly in a 
teachers college is this ability neces- 


‘sary for the teacher cannot guide his 


pupils to sources of knowledge unless 
he has first learned them himself. So 
today as in the past all entering stu- 
dents at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity are given a unit in the use of 
books by a member of the library 
staff. A further required unit is given 
to all seniors so that each future 
teacher may see the school library as 
a service center integrating the cur- 
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riculum and understand the teacher’s 
responsibility for library materials 
and feel the necessity for adequate 
support for school libraries, in short 
to see the total place of the library in 
the school. 

Beyond this a minor in Library 
Science is offered at Normal. The 
courses (24 semester hours are 
offered) are planned as the basic 
core of library science with emphasis 
on the literature and materials suited 
to the public school pupil. A student 
taking this core is fitted to become a 
school librarian in high schools and 
elementary schools and also is pre- 
pared for the masters course in 
library science in a graduate library 
school. 

To train our prospective teachers 
and school librarians, and to serve 
the pupils of the laboratory schools 
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there are three branch libraries under 
trained personnel, one in the Campus 
Elementary School, one in the High 
School and one in the Special Edu- 
cation School. Here the student 
teacher observes a good school library 
in operation. A_ student librarian 
learns to interest the backward pupil, 
to advance the taste of the acceler- 
ated pupil and to work with the 
faculty in relating books and ma- 
terials to the curriculum, in a word 
to serve a school library’s public 
wisely and effectively. 

In the library in the Special Edu- 
cation School there is much experi- 
menting, for few libraries of this type 
exist. The school trains teachers for 
the slow learning child, the physically 
handicapped child, the child with 
hearing difficulties and with limited 
sight. This means new methods of 
library service, ability to use ma- 
chines that are adjusted to the 
individual child’s hearing, books 
printed for the partially sighted and 
special furniture for the physically 
handicapped child. It means careful 
choice of materials (book, film and 
sound) that will give the child as 
much interest and knowledge as he is 
able to use. Materials must be 
chosen for each case and used pa- 
tiently and wisely. For books should 
offer much to a child shut away from 
many normal outlets. This type of 
school library service is new to IIli- 
nois State Normal University and 
each day tells the librarian, the 
faculty, and student teacher new 
approaches as they strive to help the 
pupil adjust in a difficult world. 

Educators realize the important 
place of textbooks in American edu- 
cation. The new type texts are beau- 
tiful and intriguing, but there are 
many and choice is difficult. So Mil- 
ner Library has a constantly chang- 
ing collection of such books in the 
Publisher’s Exhibit. Here are gifts of 
the publishers of the new texts used 
in all fields of the elementary and 
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high school. Carefully organized by 
subject with their manuals and work 


books, the prospective teacher and . 


the teacher in the field can see what 
is available, make comparisons, and 
choose the titles best suited to the 
need of the particular class room. 
Here too are the newer state and city 
courses of study and the various 
standardized tests. This material 
does not leave the building so that 
the complete collection is always 
available for study. 

These are some of the ways a 
teacher college library differs from 
the usual college library. In addition 
to these unique services which a 
teachers college library performs this 
library must continue the age old 
duty of acquiring and making avail- 
able the material essential to the 
extension of knowledge in the fields 
of the college’s interest. As all col- 
lege libraries Milner strives to have 
not only the essential titles for each 
course but it also “fringes” materials 
to interest the better student. It has 
some fine editions—hopefully a few 
collectors items as specimens to 
quicken students’ interest in printing 
and fine books and to satisfy that in- 
terest after it is awakened. While it 
must have a good fundamental col- 
lection of secondary material and of 
the more cultural books that show 
the unity of scholarship and of the 
vital books of present day thought, 
it must also have materials for re- 
search for the faculty and for the 
graduate student. Illinois State Nor- 
mal University began offering a 
Masters in Education Degree in 1944. 
At that time all the library’s holdings 
were re-evaluated. Some titles were 
discarded, more were bought, especi- 
ally Journals, abstracts and research 
studies fundamental to the areas 
where graduate work was to be 
offered. Miliner’s holdings of over 
155,000 books strives to meet all 
these needs. 

Today books are not enough. So 
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this library is adding microfilm to its 
collection. At the present the Lin- 


- coln papers are available in this form 


so that students may use a collection 
of personal papers. The microfilm 
copy of the New York Times from 
its beginning to date as well as files 
of other newspapers and periodicals 
are here for student use. Milner Li- 
brary is also buying periodicals, rare 
books and thesis on microcard. The 
students like the quick and easy use 
of microcards. 

In addition this library is putting 
special emphasis on the purchase of 
materials related to the natural, in- 
dustrial, economic, educational and 
social resources of its own region. 
This is especially necessary for a 
teachers college since its graduates 
will work relatively near their alma 
mater and they must be aware of the 
riches of their state. 

The modern college library must 
be more than an adjunct to the class 
room. It must contribute to the 
whole education of the student by 
the encouragement of general read- 
ing. Books that are acquired and 
used by students for one course are 
frequently read by other students for 
recreation. But to encourage the fun 
of reading the Browsing Room, fur- 
nished as a pleasant living room, is 
a restful, quiet, comfortable place 
that invites readers. The student is 
free to browse here and there, to pick 
up and put down, to read for hours 
in the room or to check out anything 
he wishes. The book collection is not 
permanent but constantly changing. 
Titles vary; the criteria applied to 
them is that the book be readable; 
the style easy, neither dull nor 
pedantic; the book light in weight, 
the type clear, the binding attractive. 
Many titles come from the regular 
stacks. Many are purchased speci- 
fically for the room but if they are 
not read they are replaced. And the 
books are read—the room always 
has readers in it and many books are 
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checked out for home reading. 

Opposite this room is the Arts 
Room which is a specially designed 
room for the fine books of art plates, 
of design and reproductions of classic 
and modern art so hard to handle on 
stack shelves. It also houses the 
audio collection. Starting in 1940 
with the Carnegie Corporation’s 
senior music gift, the library has 
added new records of all types, Ger- 
man Lieder, Oriental music, Indian 
drums, Bach, music from the primi- 
tive to the most sophisticated. Here 
the history, techniques and forms of 
music may be studied by classes in 
music appreciation, history of music 
and psychology of music. The room 
is used by classes and by individuals 
studying music or by those listening 
because “Music is a lovely thing.” In 
addition the library endeavors to ob- 
tain all available records of plays 
and of authors reading their own 
work. Materials are provided for 
students of language, with selections 
of great literature in foreign lan- 
guages. Nature study students use 
the Cornell records. Disc and tape 
recordings of important events and 
of historic speeches preserve the his- 
tory of our time for future use. So 
this room entertains and educates 
through one of the great new cul- 
tural media of our civilization. 

A library of this type cannot be 
built by the library staff alone. 
Faculty cooperation essential. 
Staff meetings of the various depart- 
ments are held occasionally in the 
library to discuss recent purchases 
and policies for future buying and to 
evaluate the holdings in terms of in- 
dividual course needs and general 
interest in the subject field. In such 
a way a usable, active collection is 
maintained. The use of the library 
depends largely on the attitude of 
the faculty toward the world of 
books and their ability to inspire in 
the students the spirit of investiga- 
tion essential to true education. 
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These meetings add greatly to their 
knowledge of the strength of the 
library and its ability to serve the 
teaching and learning needs of the 
college. It also helps the library staff 
become aware of the teaching tech- 
niques and interests of the various 
faculty members. All this makes a 
library better suited to help the stu- 
dent to get not only a degree but also 
to get an education. 


The building itself was planned to 
make book use easy. The first of the 
state college libraries to have its 
own building it was dedicated in 
June, 1940. Planned by staff, faculty, 
students and an_ understanding 
architect it has proved a _ usable 
building. The arrangement is con- 
venient, the colors restful and inter- 
esting, the furniture comfortable. It 
is a building of which students are 
proud for in no way is it institutional 
in appearance or atmosphere. It is 
planned to serve the reader using re- 
quired reserves, the independent 
worker, the student using film and 
record, the library science student 
and the student reading because he 
wishes to read. The carrells and 
seminar rooms are arranged especi- 
ally for the graduate student. The 
art gallery and museum rooms with 
their changing exhibits attracts 
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campus visitors as well as the col- 
lege family to the building. 

Milner is also the richer because of 
its “Friends of the Library.” Com- 
posed of local residents and alumni 
the group has an annual dinner 
meeting with a distinguished speaker 
and publishes an annual brochure. 
Their gifts to the library of unusual 
rare books, letters and diaries have 
been valuable. As an example, the 
Johnson collection of children’s books 
is remarkable for here is the best in 
children’s literature, autographed, 
inscribed or in many instances with 
a unique page added by the illus- 
trator and author for this copy alone. 
It has of course all the Newbery and 
Caldecott titles as a basis. A room 
especially fitted to house this collec- 
tion is in process. 

So Milner Library tries to help 
books compete with movies, the radio 
and sports for the students’ time by 
having materials that will satisfy the 
student’s intellectual curiosity, fur- 
ther his knowledge, and broaden his 
vision. The library philosophy of 
Illinois State Normal University, is 
based on the firm belief that “Books 
are the quietest and most constant of 
friends; they are the most accessible 
and wisest of counsellors, and the 
most patient of teachers.” 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Epwarp G. STRABLE, Editor* 


THE LIBRARY IN AN INVESTMENT COUNSELING 
FIRM} 


SopHIA FuRMAN¢ 


Stein Roe & Farnham is an invest- 
ment counseling firm. Investment 
counseling has been defined as “The 
development of a systematic plan for 
the selection of those securities best 
adapted to meet the financial objec- 
tives of the particular investor.” 

This library is maintained for the 
purpose of serving the staff of the 
organization which numbers about 
fifty people. The closest ties are 
those established with the members 
of the research staff, which numbers 
about fifteen people. The balance of 
the staff is made up of the account 
department, which also uses the li- 
brary, but more infrequently. The 


+135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
+ Librarian. 


* Mr. Strable received 
a B.S. in journalism from 
the University of Illinois 
in 1948, majoring in ad- 
vertising. Worked in an 
advertising agency for a 
year and a half before 
entering the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Has 
finished his work there 
except for his thesis for 
his M.A. The thesis is a 
survey of advertising 
agency libraries in the 
United States. Worked in 
the Library of the Grad- 
uate Library School while 
attending school. Is cur- 
rently working for the 
Chicago Public Library, assigned to the Deposits 
Department to project and plan the expansion of 
hospital and business house deposit service in Chi- 
cago. Is married to a librarian (Jane S. Strable, 
circulation librarian, University of Illinois Under- 
graduate Division). Is an active member of 
with Illinois Chapter and the 

vertising is blicity chairman of 
the chapter. 


library obtains and processes mater- 
ial for the use of the research staff, 
who prepare studies for the use of the 
account department. 

The research staff is made up of 
trained analysts and research work- 
ers, familiar with library materials 
and their uses. Thus it is of first im- 
portance to obtain materials and 
have them quickly and readily ac- 
cessible; the staff needs very little 
assistance in using them. 


We have about 2,500 books, 150 
periodicals, many government con- 
tinuations, and a number of statis- 
tical and investment services. The 
all inclusive subject of our collection 
is industry and finance. 


Each company in which our 
clients have an active investment in- 
terest has its own expansion folder 
with annual and interim reports, 
prospectuses, securities and exchange 
commission reports, brochures, and 
studies issued by the company or 
other research organizations. Memo- 
randa and studies on these companies 
are also written by our own research 
staff after interviews with company 
Officials an analysis of statistical 
data available. We have the same 
material on other particular busi- 
nesses in the industry of which they 
are a part. These folders are kept in 
vertical files. 


Another large collection in the 
library is our subject file. These files 
are arranged by headings set up by 
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the United States Bureau of the 
Budget in the “Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual for Manufac- 
turing and Nonmanufacturing Indus- 
tries.” The breakdowns have been 
adapted to our particular needs. 
These files contain pamphlets, clip- 
pings, magazine articles and surveys 
on the industries with which our 
companies are concerned. Any studies 
of a statistical or technical nature on 
raw materials and the products made 
or used by our companies is of in- 
terest. Practically every industry, 
whether manufacturing, agriculture 
or mining is represented. These files 
are also kept in expansion folders in 
vertical files. 

Materials for these files is gathered 
from a great many sources. Govern- 
ment continuations make up the bulk 
of the statistical data. Bibliographies 
such as the Monthly Catalog, Verti- 
cal File Index, Public Management 
Sources, Bulletin of Commerce, 
United Nations International Re- 
porter, and Publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, are 
checked regularly. The financial 
magazines and newspapers, and the 
New York Times are also checked 
each day for reports and studies 
made by the government, trade and 
educational associations, private re- 
search organizations, or individual 
firms. 

Since general economic conditions, 
government policy on taxes, budgets, 
and even foreign policy have their 
influence on business trends and con- 
ditions all these subjects are of in- 
terest to us. A great deal of very 
timely and pertinent material is ob- 
tained from congressional hearings 


and committee reports. 

Though our book collection is 
somewhat limited in number we do 
get many important books in the 
subject fields just discussed in rela- 
tion to our subject files. The classifi- 
cation system used is “Business Li- 
brary Classification” by Julia E. 
Elliott. 

The usual reference tools are also 
included in our collection; diction- 
aries, financial handbooks, and trade 
directories. 

The magazine subscription list is 
made up of trade magazines in the 
subject fields of interest to us in ad- 
dition to a number of general peri- 
odicals, in order to keep our staff 
informed on general business, eco- 
nomic and political conditions. 

All material received by the firm 
comes first to the library for routing 
to interested persons. There are less 
than a half dozen items coming in 
which are shelved without being 
called to some one’s attention. Even 
books are sent to at least one mem- 
ber of the staff before shelving. All 
studies, reports, magazines and even 
the most insignificant bit of informa- 
tion received must first be routed to 
staff members in whose field of re- 
sponsibility they fall before final dis- 
position is made of them in the 
library. Thus we are fortunate in 
never having material on hand which 
has not been used at least once, 
sometimes scanned rather than read 
carefully, it is true, but in any case 
at least scanned. In this way the 
staff is familiar with the acquisitions 
of each day; in this way too we do 
not have material no one knows 
about. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MaraGaret C. Norton, Editor* 


THE ICARIAN COMMUNITY—A COMMUNISTIC 
FAILURE 


ERNEST E. Eastt 


Names of the founders and other 
new facts on participating members 
in a commuunistic experiment that 
ended in failure nearly a century ago 
in Illinois are found in the records in 
the Archives Section of the State 
Library. 


+ Field Visitor for Archives, Illinois State Library. 


*Miss Norton is a 
native of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, where she attended 
the public schools and did 
part of her undergradu- 
ate work at Rockford 


also has held a Fellow- 
ship in American History 
there for two years. 

After graduating from 
the old New York State 
Library School in Albany 
(B.L.S.) she did library 
work in the Vassar Col- 
Archives 
an tory partment 
of the Indiana State Library and the State His- 
torical Library of Missouri. 

In 1922 she came back to Illinois to 
the new Archives Section of the Tilinoke = 
Library which she has headed since that time. 

Miss Norton has been active in committee and 
other work of such professional organizations as 
the American Historical Association, the Missis- 

i Valley Historical Association (life member), 
A.L.A., National Association of State Libraries 
(Secretary 1933-38; honorary member), and the 

Society of American Archivists (Council Member, 
President 1944-45, Editor The American Archivist 
1945-48). In 1950 she was one of the two dele- 
gates from the Society of American Archivists to 
the First International Congress of Archivists held 
at Paris, France. 

The summer of 1940 Miss Norton taught the 
first class on archives held by an American library 
school, at Columbia University. 

Since 1938 she has conducted the Archives 
Information column in Illinois Libraries and has 
contributed numerous articles and reviews to this 
and other library, historical and archival publica- 


The enterprise was the Icarian 
Community which was established at 
Nauvoo, Hancock County, in 1849, 
three years after the exodus of the 
Mormons from that place. Members 
of the colony were nearly all French 
socialists who were organized under 
the leadership of Etienne Cabet. Rep- 
resented also were Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Poland. 

French language publications fur- 
nish names of many of the male 
inhabitants in the declining years of 
the community but no list of mem- 
bers in the founding days of Icaria 
in either French or English language 
works has been found. 


The Archives holds a microfilm 


copy of the United States census for 


1850 which discloses the names, ages, 
sex, places of birth, occupations, if 
any, and indicates the marital status 
of the Icarians. Original Illinois State 
census records for 1855 give facts on 
numbers and age groups of persons 
in the colony. 

The Illinois General Assembly on 
February 13, 1851, approved an act 
incorporating the Icarian Commu- 
nity. The bill was introduced by 
Joseph Sibley, Representative from 
Hancock County. 

When the Federal census enumer- 
ator visited Nauvoo in 1850 he found 
276 persons who are identified as 
Icarians on account of foreign birth 
and from the fact that several fami- 
lies were housed in single apartment 
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121 females. 

Five years later the Illinois State 
census-taker counted 464 persons in 
the Icarian Community of whom 259 
were males and 205 females. 

In 1850 no fewer than fifty-three 
professions and trades were repre- 
sented by men in the colony. Many 
of the skills were unknown to the 
agricultural state of Illinois which 
then was only 32 years old. 

Two of the Icarians were archi- 
tects. One of them was Alfred H. 
Piquenard, afterward supervising 
architect during most of the construc- 
tion of the state capitol in Spring- 
field. Mr. Piquenard also supervised 
construction of the Iowa state capitol 
at Des Moines. 

Among others enumerated in the 
1850 census were two mathematics 
professors, a physician, a sculptor, a 
chemist, a “master of music,” a 
“chamois draper,” a whitster, a tap- 
estry maker, an “ebonist,” and a 
lithographer. There were eleven join- 
ers, seven carpenters and ten shoe- 
makers. 

Icaria had one tailor but eleven 
“taylors.” Then there was a taylor 
who was also a lumberman and an- 
other double occupation of taylor 
and ploughman. One man was both 
carter and ploughman. There were 
six plain ploughmen and two “culti- 
vators.” Two men gave their occupa- 
tion as sailor. Other crafts repre- 
sented were weaver, miller, clerk, 
ware potter, clock maker, engraver, 
wagon maker, engraver in wood, 
carter, founder, wood cleaver, rope 
maker, car man, painter, last maker, 
cook, blacksmith, cooper, typograph- 
er, wagon man, cartwright, cutter, 
butcher, boat man, brazier, baker, 
“gardner,” “jeweller,” mechanician 
and mason. 

Cabet, founder:of the community, 
and president of the corporation’s 
board of directors, was the last of the 
colony to be listed by the census- 


buildings. There were 155 males and 
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taker in 1850. Cabet gave his age as 
62 years. He furnished no statement 
of his occupation although in France 
he had been a novelist, an attorney, 
and a political leader. He lived in a 
house occupied also by Louis F. 
Mahé. No females were members of 
the household. Cabet had been mar- 
ried but left his wife in his native 
land. 

Incorporators of the Icarian Com- 
munity under the Illinois legislative 
act (as printed in Private Laws, 1851, 
p. 114) were Etienne Cabet, J. Pen- 
dant, P. J. Tavard, Andre Thebant, 
Alfred Pignnard, and Jean J. Witzig. 

The act authorized the corporation 
to issue capital stock of one hundred 
thousand dollars with the privilege 
of increasing it to five hundred thou- 
sand. Shares were to be of one hun- 
dred dollars each and no individual 
might own more than one share. In 
elections or on questions to be de- 
cided by vote it was provided that 
“each share, when owned by an adult 
male, shall have one vote, which 
must be cast in person.” 

The company was authorized to 
engage in manufacturing, milling, and 
all kinds of mechanical business and 
agriculture. 

Six directors were to be elected 
annually, one to be president. The 
president was to have management of 
affairs of the company, subject to 
by-laws to be adopted. 

Persons named as incorporators 
were to be commissioners to take 
stock subscriptions. They also were 
to serve as directors until directors 
were elected. 

The company was empowered to 
adopt by-laws concerning the gov- 
ernment of its property, and to regu- 
late its internal policy and for other 
purposes directly connected with the 
business, not inconsistent with IIli- 
nois law. 

Finally the charter provided “This 
act shall be deemed and taken as a 
public act, and shall be construed 
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liberally for the benefit of said com- 
pany.” 

Jules Prudhommeaux of France 
made an extensive study of the Icar- 
ian movement and presented the 
results of his research in a volume, 
Icarie et son foundateur, Etienne 
Cabet, published in Paris in 1907. He 
relates that after organizing the Icar- 
ians in France, Cabet sent an advance 
party which came via New Orleans 
and settled on Red river lands in 
Eastern Texas in 1848. The colonists 
found conditions unsatisfactory and 
returned to New Orleans. There they 
were joined by Cabet in January, 
1849, with additional recruits. The 
group then numbered 485 but ap- 
proximately 200 withdrew and re- 
turned to France. 

A committee named to select a 
favorable site for resettlement decided 
upon Nauvoo and the party em- 
barked on a Mississippi river steamer 
for the journey which required twenty 
days. A score of the Icarians died of 
cholera on the trip. When the sur- 
vivors reached Nauvoo in March, 
1849, they numbered 260 men, 
women and children. 

The Icarians acquired lots and 
lands formerly owned by the Mor- 
mons and began construction of 
buildings for schools, shops and other 
purposes. One school was established 
for boys, another for girls. The young- 
sters appear to have been reared 
under a spartan-like system. They 
were housed in dormitories and were 
permitted only periodic visits with 
their parents. The adults occupied 
rooms assigned to them by officers 
of the community. 

A distillery and a grist mill were 
constructed and considerable land 
was cultivated. All property was held 
in common and President Cabet 
appears to have handled all monies 
received for products which were sold 
at nearby markets. Houses had no 
kitchens. All food was cooked in a 
common kitchen and members of the 
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colony were served in a common din- 
ing room. Clothing and other supplies 
appear to have been allotted accord- 
ing to need. 


Work was suspended on Sunday 
but no formal religious worship was 
required. Cabet frequently lectured 
on true Christianity. 


Icarians were individualists and at 
Nauvoo they observed certain advan- 
tages enjoyed by their capitalistic 
neighbors. Complaints were made of 
the division of labor in some cases. 
Others grumbled because they were 
permitted to have no money. Cabet’s 
rule was practically absolute until 
1856 when accumulations of dissen- 
sions resulted in the overthrow of 
Cabet at an election for president. 
Prudhommeaux names. eighty-one 
men who were “hostile” to Cabet and 
fifty-four of the founder’s “partisans.” 

The former president and numbers 
of his followers withdrew from the 
community. They went to St. Louis 
and soon afterward settled at Chelt- 
enham near the Missouri metropolis. 
Cabet did not share in this resettle- 
ment. He died of apoplexy on Nov. 8, 
1856, within the week of his arrival 
at St. Louis. The Cheltenham com- 
munity had a short life. 

The community at Nauvoo was 
burdened with debt and members de- 
cided to remove to lands near Corn- 
ing, Iowa, which had been purchased 
earlier. The exodus appears to have 
been completed in 1858. A lack of 
prosperity, among other causes, fin- 
ally led the members, now greatly 
reduced in numbers, to dissolve the 
Iowa corporation and this was done 
through court decree in 1884. A re- 
ceiver distributed the assets. 

A later Icarian colony was estab- 
lished near Cloverdale, Calif., but 
this lasted only until 1895. 


U. S. CENSUS, 1850 


The forms used for the population 
schedules of the 1850 census provided 
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thirteen columns for listing the fol- 
lowing types of information: 
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12. Persons over 20 years of age 
who cannot read or write 

13. Whether deaf and dumb, blind, 
insane, pauper or convict. 


The following data is taken from 
these schedules, Volume 8, Hancock 
County, Pages 358 B to 361 B, inclu- 
sive. The enumerator for the Icarian 
community omitted filling out items 
8, 10, 12 and 13 and listed school 
children (item 11) on only two pages. 
however, tells us 
that all children between the ages of 
five and sixteen were required to 


In order to save space the follow- 
ing items only are being reproduced 
here: Number of dwelling, name, sex, 
profession or trade and place of birth 
if other than France or more speci- 
fically designated than the mere name 


1. Dwelling houses numbered in 
a the order of visitation 
2. Families numbered in the order 
of visitation 
3. The name of every person 
whose usual place of abode on 
the first day of June 1850, was 
in this family 
4. Age Prudhommeaux, 
5. Sex 
6. Color 
7. Profession, occupation or trade attend school. 
of each person over 15 years 
of age 
8. Value of real estate owned 
9. Place of birth 
10. Married within the year 
11. Attended school within the 
year of the country. 
#1264 Bird, Gullaume; 29; M; Carpenter 
Buisson, Charles; 36; M; Mason 
Buisson, Marie; 10; F 
#1265 Champeau, Francois; 43; M; “Gardner” 
- Marie Louise Margaret; 39; F 
#1266 Champeau, Pierre Francois; 20; M; “Gardner” 
™ Pierre Marie Predeux; 17; M; Mason 
” Pierre Francois; 11; M 
#£1267 Conefray, Jean Luis Désiré; 43; M; Blacksmith 
a Loyanier; 49; F 
Levy, Agattie; 11; F 
#1268 Grillar, Pierre; 49; M; Ebonist 
Emilie; 7; F 
” Josephine; 4; F 
#1269 Labrunerie, Pierrie; 27; M; Tailor 
- Emilie; 16; F 
#1270 Larbalertiere, Francois Claude; 28; M; Ploughman 
Merchand, Amel [?] Alexie; 36; M; Clerk 
Marinelli, Luigi; 36; M; “Taylor” 
es Marie; 31; F 
- Louisee; 3; F 
#1271 Piquard [i.e., Piquenard], Alfred [H.]; 28; M; Architect’ 


Chenne, Joseph Blais; 23; M; Weaver 


2 Alfred H. Piquenard (called “Pignnard” in the act of incorporation of the Icarian Community), 
was born at Bernay, near Paris, said the IJ/linois State Register of Nov. 21, 1876. He was educated at 
lV’Ecole Centrale, a noted school of civil engineering and architecture at Paris. There 
lower of Cabet. Piquenard came to New Orleans with an advance party of Icarians but becoming dissatis- 
fied found employment for several months with the American Icarians 


he became a fol- 
Fur Company. He rejoined the 
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Nocquefen, Charles Felicite; 38; M; “Taylor” 

Favard, Pierre Joseph; 33; M; “Taylor’”” 

Leritelhac, Edouard; 23; M; Chemist 

Renard, Jules; 24; M; “Jeweller” 

Sauge, Alexander Francois; 28; M; Mason 

Caudron, Jean Baptiste C [?]; 31; M; Miller 
Potocki, Mathieu Maximilin; 39; M; “Gardner” 
Biton, Jean Baptiste; 30; M; Cooper 

Bourdel, Edouard Orresinie; 29; M; “Taylor” 

Carnu, Eugene Francois Achiles; 28; M; “Mechanican” 
Couloy, Isidore Parne; 26; M; Ware Potter 

Delever, Jean Pierrie; 50; M; Clock Maker 

Gerard, [Arséne]; 27; M; Joiner*® 

Herbst, Adam; 36; M; b. Germany; “Taylor” 
Langlois, Charles Alexandre; 27; M; “Founder” 

Loire, Philebert Alexandre; 20; M; Mason 

Nazet, Francois; 53; M; Architect 

Pugge, Frederice; 29; M; Joiner 

Sauge, Louis; 37; M; Joiner 

Surbleu, Guillaume Mathume Pre; 24; M; Ploughman 
Banier, Jean Kenea[?]; 45; M; Joiner 

Montaldo, Ignacis; [age not stated]; M; Mathematics Professor* 
Roy, Jean Baptiste; 29; M; “Mechanician” 


#1272 Savanau, Stanisla Pierrie; 30; M; Joiner 
i Caroline Eulalie; 18; F 


#1273 Tabuteau, Louis Alexandre; 23; M; Shoe Maker 
Blaise, Gaspard; 43; M; Shoe Maker 
” Anne Josephene; 41; F 
Meleda; 9 mo.; F; b. Illinois 


#1274 Bussac, Michel[?] Francois; 50; M; “Taylor” 
Marie; 40; F 

#1275 Chavant, Manon; 40; M; Rope Maker 
Claudine; 53; F 


#1276 Catteron, Jacques, 41; M; Cartwright 
Ellenore Angelique; 27; F 
Ettine, Antoine; 39; M; “Gardner” 
” Marie Elizabeth; 33; F 
” Antoine Marie; 14; F 
” Baptiste Marie; 10; M 


at Nauvoo, assisted in editing the community’s newspaper but again quit the colony and was engaged in 
the United States survey of Iowa lands. He visited France in 1852 and was arrested for criticizing 
Louis Napoleon. He jumped bail and returned to the United States. Piquenard followed his profession as 
architect in St. Louis and Leavenworth, served in Missouri Union militia in the war of secession, and 
afterward formed a partnership with J. C. Cochrane, architect of Chicago. Cochrane was the winner of 
a prize offered by the Illinois legislature for the best plan for the projected state capitol. Piquenard came 
to Springfield, established residence, and supervised the construction of the present state house for 
which the cornerstone was laid in 1868. He also designed the Iowa state capitol at Des Moines. Pique- 
nard died at Springfield on Nov. 19, 1876, the year in which part of the new capitol was occupied. 


2 Pierre J. Favard, called “Tavard’’ in the act of the Illinois legislature, was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Icarian Community. He was made Director of Clothing and Housing in February, 1850 
(Prudhommeaux. Op. cit. p. 296). 

* Arstne Gerard was one of the incorporators of the Icarian Community of Corning, Iowa. 


*Monteldo (or Montaldo) was made Director General of Education and Health in February, 1850. 
hommeaux. Op. cit. p. 296). 
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#1278 


#1279 


#1280 


#1281 


#1282 


#1283 


#1284 


#1285 


#1286 


#1287 


#1288 
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Flachcot, Jean Marie; 57; M; Tapestry Maker 
Ferrandon, Charles; 39; M; Carpenter 
Tannay, Louis Amable; 26; M; Cutter 
Nepper [?], Claude; 36; F 

Lucie; 21; F 

7 Anne; 4 mo.; F; b. Illinois 


Martinet, Louis Joseph; 50; M; Carpenter 
Margueretta; 50; F 
Meindre, Jean; 41; M; Mason 
Nombalaiz, Eugene; 36; M; “Taylor” 
sad Josephene; 31; F 
Eugenia; 6%4[?]; F 


Prudent, Jules Theopile; 31; M; “‘Jeweller’’® 
“ Jeanne[?] Nicole; 38; F 
Tartaz, Pierrie Felix; 38; M; Cutter 
wx Anne; 42; F 
Borpounette, Marie Francois; 10; F 
Claudine; 9; F 
Bourg, Jean Marie Prosper; 36; M; “Jeweller’’*® 
” Josephene Octavie; 40; F 
Bureau, Louis; 38; F 
Busque, Jean; 42; M; “Taylor” 
Chevellor, Eugene J’n B’te; 26; M; Carman 
Angele; 29; F 
Gluntz, Anne Josephene; 7; F 
Neatrel, Jaques Auguste; 38; M; Ploughman 
= Louise Felic[i]tte; 34; F 
Jonvaux, Antoine Aime; 37; M; Butcher 
Catharine; 33; F 
a Hyacinth Ference[?]; 11; F 
ni Josephine Laure; 6; F 
Mathou, Reine Loise Victoire; 65; F 
Mayols, Marie; 70; F 
7 Joseph Felix Auguste; 14; M 
Witzig, Jean Jaques; 28; M; “Mechanician’”’’ 
Eugenia; 23; F 
Witzig, Jean Pierrie; 24; M; Brazier 
Bauer, Jean Jaques; 28; M; Joiner -§ 
esi Marie Barbe; 30; F 
1 Adela; 9 mo.; F; b. Illinois 
Biex[?], Bartholemy; 33; M; Baker 
Blanc, Pierrie; 45; M; Painter 
” Marie Madeline; 40; F 
” Marie; 12; F 


*J. “Pendant,” so named in the Illinois act of incorporation, doubtless ules T. Prudent. He 
‘was made Director General of Food and Finances in February, 1850. ee thee mg Op. cit. ~ 296). 


p. 296). 


* Bourg was made Director General of the Secretariat in February, 1850. (Prudhommeaux. Op. cit. 


T Witzig, the elder, was made Director of Industry and Agriculture in February, 1850. (Prudhom- 
meaux. Op. cit. p. 296). 
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#1289 


#1290 
#1291 


#1292 


#1293 


#1294 


#1295 


#1296 


#1297 


#1298 


#1299 


#1300 


#1301 


Brancia, Joseph; 42; M; Shoe Maker 
Chartre, Pierrie; 38; M; Joiner 
= Marie Louise; 29; F 
Louise; 8; F 
Coffé, Vincent; 61; M; Last Maker 
”  $picaris; 56; F 


Fagris, Alexandre Victor; 39; M; “Taylor” 
Adéle Victoire; 32; F 


Grubert, Claude Antoine; 47; M; Master of Music 
ad Purretta; 48; F 
a Claudene; 12; F 
Pierrie; 9944; M 

Jorgny Napoleon; 8%2; M 


Gobel, George Adam; 34; M; Ploughman 
Josephene; 5%; F 


Hélix, Louis Hippolyte; 39; M; “Taylor” 
” ‘Jeanne; 34; F 
” Adelaide Eugenie; 74%; F 
Herzog, Jerome; 43; M; Shoe Maker 
Hatin, Catharine; 6%; F 


Jacquin, Louis Joseph; 4]; M; b. Ancy-le-Franc, Yonne, France 
France; Whitster 
o Anne; 39; F; b. Corgolain, Cote d’or, France 
” Marie Melanie Adele; 11; F; b. Troyes, Aube, France 
ad Helaire[?] Antoine; 89; M; b. Troyes, Aube, France 
= Hilaire; 7; M; b. Troyes, Aube, France 


Sanebrun, Francois; 47; M; b. Richeleu, Inde Loire, France; Physi- 
cian 
" Elisa; 37; F; b. Zleweres[?] Seine & Oise, France 
Elisa; 8; F; Paris, France 
” Jean Hippolyte; 272; M; b. Paris, France 


Leydecker, Jacques; 39; M; Sarrable, Moselle, France; Shoe Maker 
Marie Catharine; 40; F; b. La Cour neuve, Seine, France 
sa Duries[?] Georges; 6%; M; b. Paris, France 


Marcoff, Louis Philippe; 25; M; b. Bernay, Seine & Marne, France; 
Chamois Draper 


. Mathieu, Etienne; 31; M; b. Longwy, Moselle, France; Cartwright 


” Louise Renée; 33; F; b. Greez, [Gretz?], Sarthe, France 


Mazarin, Jean Guillaume; 48; M; b. Paris, France; Sculptor 
x Marguerretta; 59; F; b. Paris, France 


Moureux, Etienne; 60; M; b. Rebaix, Seine & Marne, France; Carter 
- Jeanne; 64; F; b. Nancy, Meurthe, France 


Pageot, Renni Constant; 33; M; b. Revigny, Meuse, France; Carter 
& Ploughman 
a Therese Josephine; 39; F; b. Revigny, Meuse, France 
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#1308 


#1309 
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Pageot, Victor Edouard; 12; M; b. Revigny, Meuse, France 
Roux, Pierrie; 38; M; Morestel, Isére; Joiner*® 
” Caroline; 33; F; b. Bourging [Bourgoin?], Isére 
” Marie Eleanore; 3; F; b. Paris 
Serreau, Emile; 5; M; b. Chartres, Eure & Loire 
” Louis Barthelemy; 50; M; b. LaCroix du Perche, Eure & 
Loire 
Soliveau, Charles; 31; M; b. Vermantum [Vermenton], Yonne; 
Ploughman 
+ Ho[r]tense Margueritte; 23; F; b. Paris 
” Marie Olympe; 3; F; b. Vermantum [Vermenton], Yonne 


Trecourt, Etienne; 47; M; b. Draguignan, Var; Shoe Maker 
Jeanne; 272; F; b. Paris 
Trouselot, Fr’s Eaner[?] Eugene; 32; M; b. Nantes, Loire inferieure; 
Joiner 
“a Marie; 27; F; b. Loroux Bottereau, Loire inf 
2 Charles Eugene; 672; M; b. Nantes, Loire inf 
Marie; 172; F; b. Nauvoo, III. 


Unttenveiller, Titus; 36; M; b. Dottenhausen, Allemangne [sic] 


Germany 
ad Madeleine; 39; F; b. Man[n]heim, Bas Rhine 
Caille, Pierrie Elie[?]; 36; M; b. Coulanges Lotise, 2 [Deux] Sevrés 
[Sévres]® 


” Genevieve; 40; F; b. Beauvillard, Savoie 
” Marie; 1172; M;; b. Paris 
Henry, Louis; 45; M; b. Rennes, Ile & Velaine; Shoe Maker 


Chicard, Francois Pinadie[?]; 41; M; b. Veron[?], Yonne; Cooper 
” Rose; 39; F; b. Passy, Uouru [Jura] 
Helene Bloise; 672; F; b. Paris 


Dubrouillet, Francois; 38; M; b. Lenard [St. Leonard], Creuse; 


Carpenter 

“ Marie Veranigen; 39; F; b. Viglain [Le Veglan?], Loiret 

- Auguste Joseph Francois; 11; M; b. Semelly [Semelay], 
Loiret 

" Marie Rosalie Eugene; 87/2; F; b. Viglain [Le Viglan?]. 
Loiret 


V’e [widow] Henry, Virginie; 45; F; b. Nantes, Loire inf 
Henry, Virginie; 15; F; b. Nantes, Loire inf 

a Alerie; 13; F; b. Nantes, Loire inf 

” —_-Josephene; 13; F; b. Nantes, Loire inf 
Morel, Pierrie André; 54; M; b. Legny [Lagny], Seine & Marne 


Renaud, Dennis; 43; M; b. Auxconne [Auxonne], Cote d’Or 
” Jeanne; 31; F; b. Lutry, con Vaud, Suisse 

Reville, Bernard; 54; M; b. Pussy, Savoie; Ploughman 

Richard, Louis; M; b. [Ugine?], Savoie; Wood cleaver 


® Two letters written by Pierre Roux indicate that he was a member of the Icarian Community f 
early in 1849 until the spring of 1851. Sherman B. Barnes, “An Icarian in Nauvoo,” fk tte 
State Historical Society, June, 1941, said Roux’ letters were first printed in La Revolution de 1848, 
Paris, in Sept., Oct., and Nov., 1939. 


*P. Elie Caillé was one of the incorporators of the Icarian Community of Corning, Iowa. 
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#1310 


#1311 
#1312 


#1313 


#1314 


#1315 
#1316 


#1317 


#1318 


#1319 


#1320 
#1321 


Thibault, André; 43; M; b. Beaujeu, Rhone; Mathematic professor’® 
ws Marie Anasthasie; 11; F; b. Paris 
Zeiss, Marie Salome; 41; F; b. Strasbourg, b. Rhine 
Blondeau, Bernard Sylvane; 37; M; b. Joure [Yzeures-sur-Creuse?], 
Indre & Loire; Joiner 
' Louise; 39; F; b. Joure, Indre & Loire 
ad Leonis Louise; 67/2; F; b. Joure, Indre & Loire 
" Jules Prosper; 5; M; b. Joure, Indre & Loire 
Lafaix, Jean René; 32; M; b. St. Amand-mon[t]-rond, Cher; En- 
graver 
a Emilie; 22; F; b. Valence, Drome 
Legros, Charles Theophile; 28; M; b. Villejuif, Seine; Joiner 
Mahay, Martin Hyppolite; 39; M; b. Paris, Seine; Lithographer 
Pfund, Jean Jaques; 34; M; b. Unterhah [Unterhallau?], Schaff- 
hause, [Schaffeusen], Suisse; “Taylor” 
Sterck, Thomas; 31; M; b. Vados, Limbourg aie Holland; 
Shoemaker 
Zolner, Henri; 30; M; b. Uachum[?], Prussia 
Gmiinder, Frederick; 39; M; b. Teufen, Canton of Appenzell, Suisse; 
Engraver in wood 
os Marie; 36; F; b. Rosenfeld, Wurtemberg 
Brauer, Francois Joseph; 26; M; b. Mapevan[?], haut Rhine; Wag- 
gon maker 
Labbe, Auguste; 47; M; b. Louviere[s], Seine; Brazier 
”  Aimée; 40; F; b. Neufchatel, Seine inf 
Chomperi, Louis; 53; M; b. Fauancan[?], Somme; Blacksmith 
os Marie Eleanore; 48; F; b. Paris 
Charnier, Louis Benjamin; 32; M; b. Paris; Boat man 
i Henriette Petronelle; 28; F; b. Paris 
- Henrie; 3 mo.; M; b. Nauvoo, III. 
Deffauday, Theodore; 57; M; b. Lisieux, Calvados; Shoe Maker 
Duval, Victoire; 41; F; b. Arcueil 
Décuille, Jacques Julien; 33; M; Wagon man 
Francoise; 39; F 
Adele Ernestine; 672; F 
Delage, Jean; 39; M; Carpenter 
Rosalie Adelaide Hanoure[ ?]; 29; F 
unknown [sic]; 6; F 
Eugene Emile; 2%; M 
Dinese[?]; 442; F 
Dorey, Etienne Maurice, 24; M; Tanner 
7 Heleine; 35; F 
Duhoux[?], Jean Marie; 39; M; Carpenter 
a Margueretta; 28; F 
ad Edouard Adolphe; 734; M 
7 Theophile Arthur; 2; M 
3 Felicie Celéna; 2; F 
V’e Guillée, Sophie Anne; 60; F 
Guillée, Pauline; 22; F 


2° Andre Thibault was called ‘““Thebant”’ in the Illinois act of incorporation. 
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#1324 


#1325 


#1326 


#1327 


#1328 


#1329 


#1330 


#1331 


Emile (or Emil) Vallet was the author of a 31-page pamphlet printed (no date) by The 
Rustler. His subject was ‘History of the Experiment at Nauvoo of the 

1,800 persons came to Nauvoo in six years but that the members of 

500 together at one time.’”’ Of the founder of the community Vallet wrote: ‘The old pilot, Cabet, 
claimed supremacy and always refused to listen to any notion of reform to his perfect system.” 
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Janie[?], Pierrie, 37; M; Taylor & Ploughman 
Labeune, Joseph; 41; M; Taylor & Lumberman 
<i Louise Sophie; 42; F 
Laberque, Laurent; 41; M; Boat man 
Adele; 40; F 
‘7 Laurent Alfred; 16; M; Sailor 


Martin, Francoise Marie; 48; M; Carpenter 
” Reine Laurence; 23; F 
Pierrot, Gustave Alexandre; 18; M; Typographer 
V’e Pogu, Eve; 32; F 
Pogu, Margueritta Clestine; 9; F 
” Louise Eugenie; 3; F 
” Laurence; 2; F 


Babelay, Francoise; 42; M; ——[?] Cultivator 
Amélie Jeanne; 39; F 
Anne Louise; 10; F 
Francoise; 9; M 
Marie; F 
Vincent; 442; M 
Auguste; 2; M 
Coquelet, Pierre Louis; 43; M; “Jeweller” 
. Francois Antoinette; 47; F 
Jenna; 15; F 
Dorey, Frederic; 25; M; “Gardner” 
Fribourg, Francoise; 42; M; Butcher 
ii Anne; 37; F 
Garin, André; 66; M; Tanner 
Pawlowicz, Jean; 44; M; Poland; Typographer 


Vallet, Jaques Pierrie; 47; M; Cook 
” Celina Alex[an]drine; 46; F 
” Justin Pierrie; 19; M; Shoe maker 


Emile Louise; 16; M; Teacher" 
Briere, Jean Louis; 29; Mason 

” Anne Hyppoline; 21; F 
Briere, Liontine Apelina; 28; F 


Lefévre, Jacques Antoine; 30; M; Sailor 
” Marie Adele; 28; F 
a Marie Celine; 6; F 
a Emert Eugéne; 4; M 

Pannetier, Charles Alfonse; 26; M 


Heygi, Theophile; 31; M; Wagon man 
” Henriette; 45; F 

Maritz, Caroline; 16; F 

Maritz, Edouard; 15; M; Joiner 
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#1332 Hoffman, J. Frederick; 49; M; Mechanician’ 
| Julie Amelie; 36; F 
Platen, Hortense Emma; 9 F 


#1333 Mahé, Louis Jean Francois; 57; M; ——[?] Cultivator 
Cabet, Eteinne [Etienne]; 62; M** 
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“Frederic Hoffman was one of the incorporators of the Icarian Community of Corning, Iowa. 


% Etienne Cabet was born Jan. 1, 1788, the fourth son of a cooper of Dijon, France. He attended 
law school and was licensed to practice. Early in life he associated himself with revolutionary move- 
ments. Cabet was appointed procureur-génerél of Corsica but was recalled for anti-administration activi- 
ties. He established and edited Le Populaire which supported the workingmen’s cause. He was charged 
with writing treasonable articles and accepted a five-year exile in England in preference to a two-year 
prison term. In London he married Delphine Lesage, who bore him a daughter, Celine. 

Cabet became interested in Robert Owen’s utopian ideas and publicized his own views on an ideal 
pattern of community life in a romance, Voyage en Icarie. This and his other writings gained wide 
popularity and his proposal for the establishment of a colony in America drew several hundred adherents. 

A constitution for government of an Icaria was framed and Cabet sent an advance party of sixty- 
nine persons who settled on lands in Texas which had been purchased or leased by Cabet’s agent. Hearing 
of Nauvoo, which had been abandoned by the Mormons, the Icarians settled there in March. Cabet was 
elected president of the community each year until 1856 when dissensions led to his ousting. Cabet with- 
drew with one hundred eighty of his followers. This group settled at Cheltenham, near St. Louis. Cabet 
died of apoplexy on Nov. 8, 1856, within one week after his arrival at the Missouri city. (Dictionary of 
American Biography). 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


The appointment of Miss S. Janice 
Kee of Madison, Wisconsin, to the 
position of Executive Secretary, Pub- 
lic Libraries Division, ALA, has been 
announced by Harold F. Brigham, 
president of the Division. Miss Kee 
assumes her new duties February 1. 

According to President Brigham, 
more than fifty names were consid- 
ered in the search for a well-qualified 
person to fill this important office. 
Miss Kee brings to the position broad 
professional and administrative ex- 
perience, as well as a wide knowledge 
of public library organization. Having 
worked her way through college by 
teaching school, Miss Kee garnered 
experience both as high school and 
county librarian in Texas, Army Post 
Librarian at Independence, Kansas, 
and as Army Command Library 
Supervisor, Randolph Field, Texas. 

The Missouri State Library next 
claimed her as Extension Librarian, 
Acting State Librarian and Assistant 
State Librarian. Here she helped to 
organize Missouri’s vigorous library 
movement, 1947-1949, and later had 
charge of the state-wide, Carnegie- 
financed film demonstration. 

Miss Kee has been an instructor in 
library science at the Universities of 
Missouri and Wisconsin, and has cur- 
rently been teaching library science 
courses for the Wisconsin University 
Extension Division in cooperation 
with the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. She holds a Master’s 
degree in library science from Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. 


* * * 


As part of the holiday celebration 
in the Lockport Public Library, a 


New Year’s display of “Bell Book 
Jackets” was exhibited in the win- 
dows of the local Public Service Com- 
pany. “The Bell Book Jackets were 
silver, set against a background of 
deep red and green—the two end 
posters red, with a green one in cen- 
ter as a contrast.” 


A selected list of 5500 basic refer- 
ence materials in general and special 
subject fields, including works in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages, has just 
been published by the American Li- 
brary Association. It is the seventh 
edition of the Guide to Reference 
Books edited by Constance M. 
Winchell — completely revised, re- 
organized, enlarged, and redesigned. 
(A.L.A. $10.) 


The history of the Guide to Refer- 
ence Books now covers half a century. 
First published fifty years ago as the 
Guide to the Study and Use of Ref- 
erence Books by Alice Bertha Kroe- 
ger, this pioneer work achieved 
immediate success. For thirty years 
it was constantly enlarged and re- 
vised by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, 
outstanding authority on reference 
books. 

According to the present editor, 
this seventh edition of the Guide to 
Reference Books is based on the sixth 
edition published in 1936 but lists an 
additional fifteen hundred entries— 
in all, 5500 currently useful reference 
works. Other improvements include 
descriptive and evaluative annota- 
tions for more of the titles, many 
more introductions to separate sec- 
tions, expanded sections in science 
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and technology, and an improved and 
expanded index. 

Miss Winchell states that this 
thoroughly revised and enlarged edi- 
tion has the same aim as its prede- 
cessors—to serve the basic reference 
needs of scholars, research workers, 
and library students. 

26 


The Development of Library Re- 
sources at Northwestern University 
is the title of the February 1952 issue 
in the University of Illinois Library 
School’s series of Occasional Papers. 
This is no. 26 of the series and was 
written by William V. Jackson when 
he was a student at the Library 
School last year; Mr. Jackson is now 
on the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress. This paper discusses the libra- 
ries on both the Evanston and Chicago 
campuses of Northwestern University, 
recounts briefly their history, and 


considers the strength of the collec- 
tions in various subject areas. This 
study coincided with the celebration 
of the centennial of the University in 
1951. 

A copy of this paper will be sent 
to any individual or institution with- 
out charge. Any library can receive 
automatically a copy of each issue in 
the series, if a request is made to this 
effect. The submission of manuscripts 
for publication in the series is en- 
couraged. Address all communications 
to Herbert Goldhor, Editor, Occa- 
sional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


Gertrude Gscheidle, president of 
the Illinois Library Association, has 
announced the appointment of Helene 
H. Rogers to serve again as the State 
Coordinator, Federal Relations, IIli- 
nois Library Association. 
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Word has been received from Mrs. 
Anna Huston, librarian of the Ash- 
land, Illinois, Public Library that the 
library is closed until further notice. 


* 


Miss Alice Dunlap, director of the 
A.L.A. Washington office has re- 
signed. She will be succeeded by 
Miss Julia D. Bennett who at present 
is the assistant director of the office. 


Word has been received of the 
death of Mr. Clarence B. Lester, De- 
cember 7. Mr. Lester had been secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission for nearly 30 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1949. Not only 
had he contributed greatly to the 
development of the Commission and 
other library movements of the state 
but he had been a close personal 
friend of all the librarians in Wis- 
consin and to all the graduates of the 
Wisconsin Library School. To those 
of us who attended Wisconsin Library 
School while he was active in the 
profession, he was an inspiration, 
ever helpful and willing to counsel 
with us about our problems, both in 
and about the profession. 


* *£ 


The Library of Congress this week 
issued the first number of a new 
publication listing monographs and 
periodicals currently received by the 
Library from East European coun- 
tries. The new publication, the East 
European Accessions List, is a com- 
panion to the Library’s Monthly List 
of Russian Accessions. 


The countries that will be repre- 


sented in the new List are Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Publica- 
tions issued elsewhere in the lan- 
guages of those countries also will be 
included. 


The first issue covers the Library’s 
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receipts during the months of Sep- 
tember and October 1951. At a later 
date it is expected that the List will 
be expanded to include notice of 
acquisitions of other American libra- 
ries. 

Entries in the East European 
Accessions List are arranged by coun- 
try, with separate lists for books and 
for periodicals. The material is fur- 
ther subdivided into 17 subject 
classes. 


The entries for both books and 
periodicals are in the original lan- 
guage, followed by an annotation in 
English. In the case of periodicals, 
the annotation includes information 
about the frequency of issuance, a 
list of the subjects covered regularly, 
and a list of the important articles 
and their authors in the current issue. 


The East European Accessions List 
was made possible by a grant of 
funds from the National Committee 
for a Free Europe, Inc., to cover part 
of the costs of production. 

The new publication is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The subscription 
price is $3 a year in this country and 
$4 a year to subscribers in foreign 
countries. Single copies will sell for 
30 cents each. 


* 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center 
is now in full operation. 

On December 7 the first books of 
the Center’s rapidly growing collec- 
tion were moved into the newly com- 
pleted fourth tier of its bookstacks. 

On the same day the first request 
for a book was received. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a member insti- 
tution, requested a Leipzig University 
dissertation published in 1932. With- 
in an hour it had been found and air- 
mailed to Minnesota. 

A few days later 8500 catalog cards 
were mailed to the fifteen participat- 
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ing institutions along with generalized descriptions and catalog cards give 
descriptions of the Center’s collec- the member institutions full informa- 
tions of newspapers, dissertations, tion on material available in the Mid- 
college catalogs, and textbooks. The west Inter-Library Center. 


* * * 


1952 REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Conducted By 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Plans for the Spring Regional meetings are again under way. By popular 
request the policy of keeping the programs informal, practical and helpful to 
the small libraries is being continued. 


The following libraries have invited their co-workers and friends of the 
area to a Regional meeting: 


Date: Place: Host: 
April 15 Marion Mrs. Nannie G. Parks 
April 16 East St. Louis Dr. John T. Murphy 
April 17. Chester Minnie F. Adams 
April 17. Woodstock D. Edna Wienke 
April 22 Decatur Muriel E. Perry 
April 24 Carrollton Mrs. Ruth Baltz 
April 24 Greenup Lydia Hiles 
April 30 East Moline Mrs. Mildred Maberry Schulz 
May 1 _ Park Ridge Frances E. Holbrook 
May 7 Peru Dorothy Bieneman 
May 7 Chicago Heights Mrs. Leighton Yentzer 
May 8 Naperville ‘ Mrs. Miriam Fry 
May 13 ~=Freeport Mrs. Louise Jacobs 
May 15 Rantoul Mrs. Elsie Gordon 
May 15 Macomb Eloisa Barclay 


Do check your calendar now so you can attend one or more of the 
meetings. 


* * 


The 1952 annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association will be held 
in Springfield, October 2, 3 and 4. Hotel Leland will be headquarters. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE CONSIDERS SURVEY REPORT 


Tue members of the Illinois State Library Advisory Committee, individu- 
ally and together, have studied the report of the Survey of the Illinois State 
Library, conducted by: 


Harold F. Brigham, Chairman, Director, Indiana State Library 

Charles F. Gosnell, Assistant Commissioner of Education and Librarian, 
New York State Library 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Librarian, Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library 


together with the recommendations found in the text of the report. The mem- 
bers of the State Library staff have supplied the Committee with detailed 
information on matters raised by the recommendations and on all other mat- 
ters whenever asked. 


The Advisory Committee is grateful to the Survey staff for the compre- 
hensive and judicious way they undertook to bring together their comments, 
often very favorable yet at times inviting attention to the possibilities of 
inadequacy in some of the Library’s services. It is to these last that the 
Advisory Committee has directed most of its attention. 


The Survey report, while recommending no change in the “organic 
structure” of the State Library within the framework of the State government, 
does recommend that the Assistant State Librarian’s title be changed to that 
of Director. It is pointed out in the report that the Assistant State Librarian 
already exercises administrative authority without any undue intervention by 
the Secretary of State, who, by statute, holds the title of State Librarian. 
Since the title “Director” already has a specific meaning in State government 
as a result of legislation creating code departments, the Advisory Committee, 
concerned more with the job description than with the title, urges no change 
at this time. 


The Surveyors’ recommendation that the Advisory Committee be re- 
constituted and the law amended and clarified, in order to provide staggered 
terms, has been met in a law passed by the 67th General Assembly incorpo- 
rating such provisions. 

The Surveyors recommended other changes in titles of the professional 
staff. The Advisory Committee recognizing the recent gains resulting from 
the Civil Service status now enjoyed by holders of the half dozen positions 
likely to be affected, is of the opinion that their status under the law ought 
not to be jeopardized merely for the sake of a change in title. 

Many of the recommendations in the report findings have already been 
complied with. A chief of technical services has been appointed, as has a 
statistician, the staff manual has been completed, although such a manual is 
subject to constant revision by a Staff Committee, salary increases have been 
granted, reference services have long been concentrated under a professional 
staff with strictly lending operations handled by a staff predominately non- 
professional, and various other improvements in internal organization have 
been made. 

Some of the other recommendations are not within the power of the staff, 
but require legislative action: the classification of clerks under Civil Service, 
the enlargement or extension of the building or the acquisition of a new 
building being cases in point. The Advisory Committee urges that the build- 
ing needs of the State Library be kept continuously before the Legislature in 
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the hope that as early as the State’s financial resources permit, and rearma- 
ment releases critical materials, the Library be adequately housed. 

The recommendation that the adult education program of reading 
courses be discontinued in favor of its being transferred to the University of 
Illinois does not appear to be advisable or necessary, in the judgment of the 
Advisory Committee. 

The Survey report includes a careful analysis of the State Demonstration 
Program with recommendations which the Advisory Committee has not yet 
been able to consider with the care the whole nmratter deserves. The Extension 
Services Section of the State Library has prepared also a “long-time plan” 
for library service in various regions which merits careful attention. Such 
attention is being addressed to both of these studies. 

The Survey report finds no evidence that politics has interfered in any 
fundamental way with the achievements of the Illinois State Library in 
exercising its broad functions. Nor does the report recommend any specific 
changes in personnel. The Advisory Committee recommends that the report 
be made available to all interested persons upon request, and expresses its 
gratitude to the members of the Survey for their efforts to bring before us 
carefully assembled material that will enable the Illinois State Library to 
effect improvements in its organization and operation. The Advisory Com- 
mittee and the staff will continue to study the report and to undertake recom- 
mending such changes as seem wise. 


Copies of the Survey Report are available for a two week loan. Address 
all requests to the Illinois State Library, Springfield, Il. 

Limited number of copies of the Survey Report are also available for 
purchase. Price $3.00. Orders are to be sent to the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, Ill., and must be accompanied by check or money order made 
out to the “Illinois State Library”. 
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